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the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation, 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
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I 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN RELIEF 
AN ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER, DELIVERED AT 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
January 13, 1921 


This appeal is not for a new venture, not an enlargement of 
American relief towards Europe. It is an appeal from the great 
American organizations which have been engaged, one way or 
another, in saving the lives of children almost since the outbreak 
of the great war, that they may receive the support necessary to 
maintain until next harvest the children they already have in 
their care. I believe it would be reasonable to say that the 
great American charitable associations have in various ways, 
through food, clothing, shelter and medical service, saved the 
lives of upwards of fifteen million since the outbreak of the war 
in 1914. If we combined the children who were given care by 
these associations in both allied and liberated countries during 
the year following the armistice, we would find that in this time 
of their maximum burden they gave attention to between six 
million and eight million children. That burden has been steadily 
diminishing with the growth of peace, the strengthening of the 
new governments, the steady recuperation of agriculture. About 
three and a half million children are now dependent upon these 
associations for service until the next harvest. With the arrival 
of harvest and the normal progress of recuperation, this burden 
should again become greatly lessened. This is, therefore, the 
continuation of the great chapter in America’s effort to save life 
in Europe; it is almost the final paragraph of that chapter. It 
is an appeal that we may be able to complete the work undertaken 
by the American people, that we shall not abandon these three 
million, five hundred thousand children. If we shall be com- 
pelled to turn them into the streets, many of them will perish. 
Many will survive to fill the jails of Europe and the United 
States. 

Nor is this service pauperizing Europe. It has been a funda- 
mental policy of these great organizations that they should so 
direct their work as to build up self-help and to stimulate the 
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creation of institutions among these nations directed to the 
permanent care of their waif, undernourished and orphan chil- 
dren. In every instance local communities have been called upon 
to take the primary responsibility for these children. They have 
gladly provided voluntary service of literally hundreds of 
thousands of women that the children of their race might be 
preserved. They have asked no service of America but the 
assurance of those critical commodities which they do not possess 
and which they cannot obtain, food, clothing, medical supplies, 
and, where there is a deficiency of medical care, our great Ameri- 
can Red Cross has supplied American skill. These people we 
serve are making a brave effort to save their children; they are 
doing their share. 

We are not asking for money to expend in Europe, but for the 
purchase of our surplus commodities in the United States witha 
small and modest proportion to maintain the necessary Ameri- 
can personnel devoted to the organization and upbuilding of 
these local institutions and to supply to them the medical 
service that they cannot find for themselves. 

There are some seventeen thousand clinics, kitchens, canteens, 
orphan asylums and hospitals depending upon us which need 
assurance of these essential supplies and services, if they are to 
continue. One by one, as the local committees recover in 
strength, our American institutions can and do withdraw with- 
out abandoning these children but having provided for them 
definitely organized and assured care. These organizations 
are thus doing more than saving lives; they are building up 
self-help and self-reliance in the countries themselves. 

We have been compelled to ask the American people to save 
this situation in the midst of a great economic depression in our 
own country, at a time when we have great unemployment and 
great anxiety in our commercial community, but, great as these 
anxieties and difficulties are, I cannot survey the economic situa- 
tion of the United States in its comparative prosperity without 
the conclusion that we still have the ability to extend at least 
this helping hand to Europe. 

We have in our warehouses and on our farms today eighteen 
months’ food supply for the entire American people. We have 
a harvest coming again within another eight months. Our 
shelves are overloaded with clothing, our warehouses with raw 
material; we have ample coal, and our people are warmly 
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housed. If there is any hunger or any cold in the United States, 
it is due to the foolish functioning of either our social, our eco- 
nomic, or our political system. We do not deserve the name of 
intelligent men if we cannot overcome this self-made handicap 
at home and still do our duty abroad. 

We might have some room for despondency in America if our 
situation were that of any of the countries of Eastern or Central 
Europe. If we had but five to seven months’ food supply with 
the harvest eight months away; if our children were under- 
nourished; if we were not possessed of the essential food for 
children; if they were underclad, without the material with 
which to remedy it; and if such care as they do receive were the 
charity of foreign people, we might have a right to complain. 
If we were ravaged by contagious disease; if we were short of 
coal; if our currency had broken down; if we had not one atom 
of national or private credit with which to buy the essential 
products from abroad, then we would have a right to be de- 
spondent. 

There is indeed somewhere a weak link in the economic or 
the social or political system of the world as a whole, when we 
can contemplate American warehouses bursting with food and raw 
material, our farmers unable to sell it at their cost of production, 
and yet people within three hours of communication with us in 
the midst of starvation and suffering for these very materials, 
lacking the essentials necessary for the preservation of courage 
to meet their daily difficulties. No one in the United States has 
ground for despondency. We will have ground for despondency 
when we fail to secure that impulse of charity and of economic 
assistance by which these surpluses of ours can be placed in the 
hands of the needy. 

There are nearly seven million automobiles in the United 
States, and we have but three and a half million invisible guests. 
So long as any person in this nation can entertain an automobile, 
he can entertain an invisible guest. This nation is spending a 
billion dollars annually maintaining these automobiles, another 
billion dollars on ice cream,cosmetics and chewing gum, and a few 
billion more on tobacco and other things, and it has not reached 
the situation which warrants failure in the purchase of happiness 
of these children at a price of thirty-three millions of dollars. 

It is a sufficient appeal to the heart of the American people 
to demonstrate the existence of a hungry child. But beyond 
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this there are reasons of deep import that we should not fail in 
this matter. The effort of these associations comprises today 
the only practical service that the United States is rendering to 
Europe. It is the only moderating influgnce in a world of con- 
tention. It is the only effort being made in the world today by 
any one nation toward any other nations of moral and real 
support. It is a protection to your children and to my children 
in the future that they should not be infected by a mass of moral 
and physical degenerates from Europe. The planting of the 
American flag in the hearts of these fifteen million children is a 
service to your children and to mine; far greater than battle- 
ships, and we are asking for the cost of one great battleship. 
As a matter of assurance that there shall be a complete con- 
trol of these supplies and service, and that they reach the most 
needy, these children must come daily to these institutions for 
their food, their clothing and for medical attendance. Thus 
every day of every week and every week of every month until 
the next harvest this helpless mass of humanity must physi- 
cally sit at a table spread with American food under the American 
flag. Surely it is an obligation upon the American heart and the 
American conscience that the doors of these institutions shall 
not be closed in the face of this mob of suffering childhood. 
There has never been such a challenge to American generosity. 
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RELIEF FOR EUROPE 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


It is for America to decide whether the next generation, over 
large districts in Europe, shall be of service to the economic and 
social life of the world or shall be totally unhelpful. The present 
situation in this country, where we are crying over-production 
in spite of the fact that hungry stomachs wait for all that we can 
furnish, is simply proof that no great country can be materially 
prosperous without regard to the state of the rest of the world. 
Social unrest overseas is likewise a matter of close concern to us. 

Since the invasion of Belgium in 1914 started a train of dis- 
asters involving vast groups of helpless children, America has 
been the means of saving, at one time and another, more than ten 
million of the war’s most innocent and most pitiable victims. In 
the winter of 1919-20 the American Relief Administration reached 
more than six million, all of whom would have been without hope 
had our charity not intervened. 

This year some peace and some economic rehabilitation have 
narrowed the problem to three and a half million children. The 
need of these children, who are distributed over Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, is 
imperative. They now receive a daily ration, served them in 
seventeen thousand feeding stations, hospitals and _ clinics. 
Each child has been subjected to scientific tests for undernourish- 
ment, and we have attempted to feed only those in grave danger. 

It is in order to carry these three and a half million children 
until the next harvest that the European Relief Council seeks 
thirty-three million dollars. It is inconceivable that we should 
turn any of them away from our doors to misery and, in count- 
less cases, death. 

This child-feeding task was initiated and its plan of operation 
evolved by engineers. The same system of local self-help that 
Captain J. F. Lucey, John Beaver White, Edgar Rickard, Hugh 
Gibson, Millard Shaler, and Millard Hunsiker worked out with 
me for Belgium, is being followed in the countries we are now 
aiding. Pauperization is made impossible, for local charities 
are required to furnish transportation, warehouses, labor, clerical 
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help, and such supplies as are locally obtainable, putting up about 
two dollars in service or goods for every American dollar that is 
used. 

It will be both short-sighted and shameful if America fails to 
see this elemental charity to a successful conclusion. I cannot 
believe such a course is possible, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the task is every other American’s just as surely as it is 


mine. 
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ei INTERVENTION ON BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN 
: say- IN COUNTRIES AFFECTED BY THE WAR! 
s it is STATEMENT AND MOTION SUBMITTED 


BY THE SWISS DELEGATION TO THE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Geneva, December 2, 1920 
Sir, 

On behalf of the Swiss Delegation, I have the honour to submit 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations the text of a Motion, 
which I propose should be adopted with a view to assisting the 
various international organisations in their work of alleviating 
the sufferings of the children in the countries affected by the war. 

In addition to the text of this Motion you will find herewith a 
statement setting forth the reasons for which it would appear 
to be incumbent upon the League of Nations to take an active 
part in this charitable work. 


I have the honour, etc., 
(Signed) Motta 


To His Excellency 
Monsieur PAuL HyMAns, 
Presidént of the Assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva. 


MOTION PROPOSED BY 
THE SWISS DELEGATION TO THE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Assembly of ‘the League of Nations, bearing in mind the 
misery and hardships endured by children in the countries 
affected by the war, and the efforts made by both American and 
European organisations to come to their assistance, invites the 
Council of the League to appoint a High Commissioner who shall 
be instructed to consider the best means of furthering and 


1 Reprinted from Assembly Document No. 160, of the League of Nations. 
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assisting, in collaboration with existing international organisa- 
tions, all charitable work undertaken on behalf of these children, 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


The terrible conflicts of which Europe and the Near East have 
been, and still are, the theatre have had the most disastrous 
consequences on the health and the growth of children. The 
whole world has been moved to pity by the fate of these innocent 
victims destined to disease and death through insufficient food, 
through privations of all kind, and through lack of heating and 
clothes. 

Governments and public and private charitable institutions 
have made every effort to come to the assistance of the children. 
All rivalries, all racial or religious antagonisms have vanished in 
face of the agony of the children—who are the sacred heritage 
of the human race. On December 28th last, Holy Innocents’ 
Day, in response to the simultaneous appeal of Pope Benedict 
XV and the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant and Orthodox churches, displaying the most magnifi- 
cent example of mutual solidarity, requested the faithful to 
devote their offerings to these poor children. Socialist, co- 
operative and feminist congresses have passed resolutions and 
have organised collections. The International Socialist Bureau, 
and the International Syndical Federation have made appeals 
to their adherents. Certain committees, resolutely putting 
aside all considerations of politics or creed, have been carrying on 
vigorous campaigns in various European countries, have collected 
sums amounting to millions of francs, and have founded an 
International Union for Helping the Children, which includes 
among the members of its Honorary Committee, four Delegates 
to the Assembly—M. Gustav Ador, M. Hjalmar Branting, 
Lord Robert Cecil and M. Motta. This Union comes to the 
assistance of the children in the devastated regions of Belgium, 
France and Italy, as well as to the children of Central and 
Eastern Europe, the Armenian and the Turkish children. 

During this time the United States of America have not been 
inactive. In Herbert Hoover, the former Director of Belgian 
Food Supplies during the war, they found the indefatigable 
apostle, the man of energy, capable of carrying through an 
enterprise as vast as that of feeding the children of Europe. 
During the last two years the Americans have fed six million 
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children. Six million children have every day been given a sub- 
stantial meal, which has saved them from starvation; and this, 
in the most various countries, both in Central and Eastern Europe 
and in the Near East. 

But today, after this great effort, their resources are threatened 
with exhaustion. At this very moment Hoover is addressing a 
new appeal to his fellow citizens. He is begging them to help 
him to feed no longer six million children, but only three and a half 
million. If they are not supported, the American organisations, 
which have already withdrawn from several countries, will soon 
be obliged to leave others, and sooner or later, wearied and dis- 
appointed, will return to America. 

To help in this field of activity appears almost obligatory 
upon the League of Nations, which has already placed on its 
programme humanitarian action in Central Europe. Together 
with the campaign against typhus and the work of the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war, the rescue of the children is one of the 
most noble tasks of the League. 

If the Assembly of the League of Nations is willing to take up 
this matter, it could request the Council to appoint a High 
Commissioner to take in hand the question of child rescue, who, 
like M. Nansen in his work for the repatriation of prisoners of 
war, would be assured of the most enlightened and devoted 
assistance on the part of the great international organisations 
already in existence. His immediate task will be to resume the 
work begun by the American organisations in the countries now 
abandoned, and to make sure that none of the countries who 
have suffered from the war see their children forgotten and 
their sufferings ignored. The most important task falling to a 
High Commissioner would be the co-ordination of individual 
efforts to help the children which are being made in Europe and 
in the United States. A recent occurrence clearly illustrates the 
advantages which would accrue from the appointment of a liaison 
official representing the authority of the League of Nations. 

On the 30th November, the International Red Cross received 
a telegram from the Director of the “Hoover” Mission who, 
having heard that the International Red Cross had proposed to 
the Aid Societies of Budapest a concentration of their efforts 
in order to re-open the Mission, offered the International Com- 
mittee immediately to open kitchens to feed twenty-five 
thousand children, if on its part the International Committee 
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provided the necessary funds for feeding twenty-five thousand 
other children. The “Hoover” Mission promises to keep these 
kitchens open during the winter and spring until (say) June 
1st if the International Red Cross does the same. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross has, in principle, 
accepted this proposal and has appealed to the International 
Union for Helping the Children to find the necessary funds, 
The International Union for Helping the Children, placed under 
the patronage of the Red Cross, immediately telegraphed to all 
its affiliated Committees in England, Italy, France, Sweden 
and the Netherlands, and has taken steps with the Holy See in 
order to find the half-million francs necessary for this enterprise. 
The replies have not yet been received, but there is every reason 
to expect that they will be favourable. 

Supported by the moral authority of the League of Nations, 
the efforts hitherto so devotedly made by private organisations 
will far more easily achieve their humanitarian aims. The 
millions of children saved from rickets and death will remember, 
when grown up, the debt they owe to the League of Nations 
when it was scarcely established, and will labour to cement the 
structure of universal brotherhood of which the first stones were 
laid by the Assembly. 
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IV 


THE TYPHUS EPIDEMIC IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, O.M., M.P., 
CONTAINING A FURTHER APPEAL FROM THE COUNCIL 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE 


4, CARLTON GARDENS, 
Patt MALL, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 
21st August, 1920 
Your EXCELLENCY, 


The Council of the League of Nations made an appeal last 
May to all members of the family of nations for funds to enable 
them to deal with the growing menace of typhus in Poland and 
Eastern Europe. 

As yet the appeal has met with but scant success; but so 
convinced is the Council of the greatness and urgency of the 
peril that they ‘have requested me in their name to repeat it 
with all earnestness and emphasis. 

The facts may be briefly stated. They have been obtained 
from the leading public health authorities in Europe and 
America, especially convened to consider the purpose; from 
the Office international d’Hygiéne publique; from a special 
Commission of the League of Red Cross Societies; from the 
Medical Commissioner of the League of Nations, who has just 
returned from Poland and Russia; and from other sources. All 
these witnesses draw the same picture; all draw it in the darkest 
colours. 

In Russia the disease seems to be epidemic. An eminent 
doctor who has just returned from that country says that it 
has been swept from end to end by typhus; that scarcely a 
town or village has escaped; and that half the doctors engaged 
in combating the plague have died. His statement, terrible 
though it be, is confirmed by other witnesses. 

From this vast centre of infection the disease is carried west- 
ward by an unceasing stream of immigrants. Prisoners returning 
to their homes, refugees flying for safety, crowd the railways. 


Reprinted from Oficial Journal—League of Nations, September, 1920. 
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Two millions of these unfortunate persons have passed the 
Polish Disinfection Stations since the armistice, and doubtless 
many more have entered Poland without being subject to 
medical examination. They are pouring into a country in parts 
already overcrowded, where every circumstance—material and 
moral—combines to favour the spread of infection. 

So much for the present facts. What forecast can be made about 


the future? Every competent authority is at one in thinking 


that the evil is on the increase. Typhus is a disease which 
normally shows itself more in winter than in summer. [If, 
therefore, conditions were constant, the number of cases at this 
time of year should be very small. Asa matter of fact, they are 
not; and it is safe to conclude that, unless effective steps are 
immediately taken, the plague will be far more deadly in the 
winter of 1920-21 than it was in the winter of 1919-20. 

Such is the peril which we have to face; and its gravity cannot 
be easily over-rated. Yet so much in the way of preparation has 
been already done that, if only funds can be supplied, we may 
confidently hope to face it successfully. The plan of operations 
is complete; organisation is ready; it is known how and where 
medical necessities and necessary clothing can be found; the 
methods of using them are well understood, are perfectly suc- 
cessful, and can easily be practised. Nor is the cost prohibitive 
in its character. The task is indeed beyond the means of the 
Red Cross Societies of Europe and America and other charitable 
institutions. These are ready to help, and are throwing them- 
selves into the work with the utmost zeal; but they have con- 
vinced us that their labours will be relatively ineffective if they 
are not supported by the authority of the League of Nations and 
by additional pecuniary resources, which only Governments can 
supply. The minimum required beyond what can be obtained 
from private benevolence is £2,000,000, and of this it is urgently 
necessary that £250,000 should be immediately forthcoming. 
The months are slipping by. Aid that would be effective in June 
may be useless in November; and here if ever, the proverb is 
true that “he gives twice who gives without delay.” 

But, granting the truth of these arguments, on what ground, 
it may be asked, should all the world be called on to alleviate a 
misfortune which, however great, is nevertheless confined to 
Eastern Europe? The answer is threefold. 
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In the first place all the world has directly or indirectly some 
interest—often a very great interest—in restoring the war- 
worn and plague-stricken areas of Poland and Galicia to a normal 
condition of well-being. It is safe to say that this object can 
never be accomplished while the population is under the menace 
of this terrible disease. 

In the second place, if the plague be allowed to spread un- 
checked from Russia into Poland, it will assuredly spread from 
Poland to her Western and Southern neighbours. In Central 
Europe every circumstance—moral and material—favours the 
disease. A population weakened by war and famine is living in 
conditions which, even were it vigorous and well-fed, would 
make resistance to infection difficult or impossible. As infection 
spreads it becomes harder to deal with, and no European coun- 
try, not perhaps even an island like Great Britain, can count 
itself wholly safe if Poland be allowed to succumb. 

In the third place, there is the claim of humanity. Poland has 
not brought this misfortune on herself; she is the victim of cir- 
cumstances for which she is not responsible. She has done, as 
our authorities inform us, all within her power to help herself. 
In helping herself she has greatly helped others; and she 
deserves not merely their sympathy, but their aid. 

It should, moreover, be noted that the evil wrought by typhus 
cannot be measured merely by statistics of mortality. The 
disease is one which attacks with peculiar severity men in the 
prime of life. It is thus the breadwinner of the family who is 
stricken down by death or long-drawn illness and whole families 
become a charge on the community through the misfortune of a 
single member. Even those nations, therefore, who suppose 
themselves to have no direct interest in the prosperity of Poland 
and to be in no measurabledangerfrom the spread of the epidemic, 
may yet,on reflection, feel moved to lighten the load of undeserved 
misfortune which presses so heavily on those unhappy regions. 

Moved by these reasons, the Council of the League of Nations 
has requested me urgently to repeat their former appeal. It is 
in their name, therefore, and by their authority, that I venture 
earnestly to press upon your Government the importance of 
joining in a movement which, at a cost comparatively small, 
may confer such signal benefits on mankind. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient Servant, 
(Signed) A. J. BALFour 
[17] 
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REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMISSION ON TYPHUS 
IN POLAND, TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS# 


REPORT OF 


MM. Professeur Th. Madsen, Director of the State Serum In- 
stitute, Copenhagen. 

Le Sénateur Dr. Pottevin, Directeur adjoint de |’Office interna- 
tional d’Hygiéne publique, Paris. 

Dr. F. Norman White, C.I.E., Medical Commissioner Typhus 

Commission, League of Nations. 
invited by the Council of the League of Nations to proceed at 
once to Poland and to present in person a report to the Assembly 
as to the exact epidemic in Poland. 

Our Commission entrusted with the task of studying existing 
sanitary conditions in Poland with special reference to the preva- 
lence of typhus fever and cholera arrived in Warsaw on the Ist 
and 4th of November. 

In view of the limited time at’ our disposal anything in the 
nature of a comprehensive investigation was out of the question. 

We had therefore to limit our inquiry to a small number of 
representative places which we submitted to as full investigation 
as possible. 

The two areas visited were the northern part of the eastern 
territories (as represented by the towns of Lida, Grodno and 
Wolkowysk) and Galicia, where we visited Lemberg, Zolkiew, 
Nadworna, Zuraki, Bohorodczany, Stanislawow, Cracow, Wado- 
wice, Sucha and Zakopane. In both cases we travelled by railway 
to the chief centres from which we motored to smaller towns and 
villages in the neighbourhood. 

A résumé of our observations concerning typhus fever and 
cholera respectively is given below. 


I. TypHus FEVER 


The area visited in the northern part of the eastern territory 


3 Reprinted from Assembly Document No. 124, of the League of Nations. 
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is poor and has suffered heavily as a result of the war which has 
been waged there almost incessantly since 1914. The retreat of 
the Bolshevik forces had taken place only a few weeks before the 
time of our visit. The destruction of a large number of houses, 
especially in the villages, has brought about an almost incredible 
amount of overcrowding. In one place we saw the entire popu- 
lation of a village which had been completely destroyed, and 
which had formerly consisted of a hundred houses, herded 
together in a single building which was itself in an advanced state 
of disrepair. 

Requisitions have impoverished the country. Information 
given us by the local authorities indicates that food reserves for 
the winter are non-existent. The number of horses and cattle 
are reduced to a quarter of the pre-war standard. 

Strictly speaking, this part of the country has never possessed 
a sanitary organisation. Before the war there were no zemstvos 
in these districts and the elements of organisation, insufficient in 
number which had been created by the Polish Government, had 
been evacuated or destroyed during the course of the recent 
military operations: at the time of our visit these were in course 
of reconstruction. 

In spite of the impossibility of obtaining epidemiological 
statistical data of any value it is known that typhus existed in 
endemic form in this part of the country. Although the time of 
our visit did not coincide with the season of maximum incidence 
of typhus fever, we saw sufficient to indicate that the disease is 
extremely widespread and of a severe type. 

In the towns, hospitals that had only been re-opened a few 
days already contained typhus patients. At Grodno, for exam- 
ple, the epidemic hospital, which had been re-opened three weeks 
previously, contained 150 patients suffering from either typhus 
or relapsing fever, in addition to which a further 70 typhus pa- 
tients were accommodated in an annex. 

In the villages, typhus cases were found in large numbers, 
sometimes in every house visited. On one occasion we found in 
a single house eight patients in various stages of the disease in 
addition to two bodies of persons who had died of typhus, one on 
the day of our visit, the other the previous evening. 

In Eastern Galicia, as in the area described above, warlike 
operations which have continued with slight intermissions since 
1914 almost up to date, have been responsible for very extensive 
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destruction of dwellings. The resulting conditions of poverty 
and overcrowding are specially favourable to the propagation 
of epidemic disease, notably typhus fever. 

The sanitary organisation, evacuated or destroyed during the 
course of the recent campaign, is in process of reconstruction, but 
at the moment it is impossible to obtain statistical data regarding 
the present prevalence of typhus fever. As an example of the 
lack of information we may cite our experience at Zuraki. This 
small village in the Bohorodczany district had reported no 
cases of typhus to the sanitary authorities: all the same, half- 
an-hour’s house to house inquiry in a portion of the village 
resulted in the discovery of two typhus patients in one house, 
three in another, five in a third, and in a fourth we found all the 
occupants convalescent from a recent attack of the disease. 

At the present time typhus is not prevailing in Eastern Galicia 
in the acute form in which it prevailed last spring. Nevertheless, 
the disease is very widespread and we found cases in every 
place visited, though in most instances few in number. Before 
the war typhus fever was endemic in a few well-defined areas 
of Galicia: to-day the whole of Eastern Galicia must be regarded 
as an endemic focus of the disease. 

The results of the personal observations that we have been 
able to make do not permit of an opinion as to the course of 
typhus fever in Poland or the dangers that are likely to accrue 
to other countries. Abundant information concerning these 
matters is contained in the publications of the Polish Ministry 
of Health; in the reports made in 1919 to the League of Red 
Cross Societies by MM. Buchanan, Cummins, Castellani and 
Wisbeck, and in 1920 by Dr. Chodzko to the London Conference; 
in the reports of Médecin principal Gauthier, Director of the 
Health Service of the French Military Mission, etc. 

Here we would direct attention to the fact that the years 
1919 and 1920 were both characterised by extremely severe 
epidemics. The number of cases notified—it is hardly necessary 
to point out that such figures are only an approximation very 
much below the actual numbers—were most numerous in 1919 
in the months of April and May when 34,875 and 34,807 cases 
respectively were reported, and in 1920 in February, 27,984 cases. 

In June, 1920, the last month for which statistics are available, 
3,550 cases were notified in Congress Poland, 1,795 in Western 
Galicia, and 5,850 in Eastern Galicia: these figures concern the 
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civil population only. The incidence of the disease in the army 
of the interior varied in different cantonments between 0.01 and 
0.60 per cent. (Lwow) with a mean incidence of 0.09 per cent. 
In prisoners’ camps the typhus incidence amounted to 1.38 
per cent. 

The reports indicate that typhus is very unequally distributed 
in Poland. The north-western districts are practically free from 
the disease, as is also the district of Posen: the southern and 
eastern districts are most seriously affected. 

We may conclude that though typhus may not exist at the 
present time in the form of an acute epidemic (the present is the 
season of low incidence of the disease) it is very widespread 
throughout large areas notably in the south and the east. The 
areas we visited are infected to a degree of which official docu- 
ments give no indication. 

It is impossible to frame a forecast of the future course of an 
epidemic of disease now endemic over wide areas, but our knowl- 
edge of the epidemiology of typhus enables us to foresee that 
seasonal outbreaks will continue to occur, the gravity of which 
will be chiefly determined by all social and economic conditions, 
which are likely to create a state of physical depression among 
the population submitted or exposed to infection. In any case 
its persistence institutes a permanent danger to the rest of Poland 
and for all other countries. 

In countries with a high standard of personal hygiene there is 
not much to fear in the way of extensive outbreaks of typhus 
fever. But even in such countries there are groups of individuals 
and communities where lack of cleanliness presents all the con- 
ditions necessary for the spread of the disease. The report of 
the League of Red Cross Societies rightly calls attention to the 
recent epidemic in Holland as a case in point. 

The eradication of typhus in the areas described appears to us 
therefore to be a question of international importance. Its 
continued prevalence constitutes a standing menace to other 
countries according to the intensity of the epidemic. Measures 
taken at the frontiers of other countries can diminish the danger 
but they cannot obviate it altogether. 

The measures necessary for the eradication of the disease have 
been studied and defined, notably at the Conference in London. 

The Polish Government are alive to the urgency of the work 
to be accomplished. The organisation that they have created to 
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fight epidemic disease, notably typhus fever, is excellent and has 
already achieved results that do them much credit. But the 
material at their disposal is altogether inadequate for the intensive 
and extended campaign that it is necessary to wage without 
delay. 


II. CHOLERA 


At the end of September cholera appeared in territory reoccu- 
pied by the Polish forces in the neighbourhood of Lida and 
Grodno. Previously there had been a large incidence of this 
disease in Soviet Russia. Thus an official Soviet statement 
dated August 30, 1920, reported extensive prevalence of 
cholera in parts of Soviet territory adjacent to the Russo-Polish 
armistice line as well as in other parts of Russia. In the first six 
months of 1920 5,675 cases of cholera were notified in Russia. 
By the middle of October, 1920, soldiers and prisoners of war 
had carried infection to various parts of Poland. Up to date 
(November 17, 1920) 21 foci of infection have been reported and 
new foci are still being discovered. In Poland proper reported 
cases number 299 in addition to which 119 carriers have been 
discovered. Of the 299 cases 30 were civilians; the great majority 
of the remainder were prisoners of war. In addition to the 
above, 461 cases of cholera have been notified in the eastern 
territory now under Polish military administration: of these 100 
were civilians. 

The occurrence of cholera cases in 21 widely separated places 
in Poland, their very high carrier rate, and the extremely defective 
nature of most of the water supplies combine to make the situation 
full of danger. An unpleasant fact in this connection is the very 
high incidence of enteric or typhoid fever now prevailing in 
most parts of Poland. Cholera and typhoid fever are propagated 
in a similar manner, the one to the other. 

The Polish Health Administration is alive to the dangers of 
the situation; inoculation with a cholera vaccine is being widely 
carried out. The whole army and all the prisoners of war have 
now been inoculated as well as large numbers of the civil popu- 
lation. 

On our tour of inspection we encountered cholera at Lida, 
Warsaw, Wadowice, and Zakopane. 

At Wadowice we inspected the prisoners’ camp. At the time 
of our visit there were 4,500 prisoners of war in very poor condi- 
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tion. The Polish authorities are obviously finding it extremely 
difficult to provide adequate food and clothing for their prisoners. 
There were 90 cholera cases in the prisoners’ hospital at Wadowice 
as well as 80 cases of relapsing fever and 36 of typhus. 

We are informed that there are 80,000 prisoners of war in 
Poland at the present time. Half of these are in prisoners’ 
camps, the remainder being scattered about the country in 
working parties. The presence of this large number of prisoners 
of war with very enfeebled power of resistance to disease is a 
most unwelcome complication of the already sufficiently difficult 
health problems of Poland. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are of opinion that it is both necessary and urgent to 
afford effective material assistance to Poland in her struggle 
against epidemic disease, especially against typhus fever. 

We recommend that the League of Nations render this 
assistance on the basis elaborated by the London Conference and 
by the Council Meeting at Rome. 

Dr. PoTTEVIN 
Th. MADSEN 
F. NoRMAN WHITE 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-141 (April, 1907, to August, 1919). Including papers by Baron 
d'Estournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett 
Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, William James, 
Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman Angell, Charles 
W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, James Bryce, and 
others; also a series of official documents dealing with the European War, 
the League of Nations, the Peace Conference, and with several of the political 
problems resulting from the War. A list of titles and authors will be sent on 
application. 

142. Treaty of Peace with Germany. September, 1919. 

143. Comments by the German Delegation on the Conditions of Peace. Octo. 
ber, 1919. 

144. Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the Observations of the 
German Delegation on the Conditions of Peace. November, 1919. 

145. Agreements between the United States and France, and between England 
and France, June 28, 1919; Anglo-Persian Agreement, August 9, 19109. 
December, 19109. 

146. International Labor Conventions and Recommendations. January, 1920. 

147. Some Bolshevist Portraits. February, 1920. 

148. Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. Part 1. March, 
1920. 

149. Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia. Part 2. April,1920, 

150. German Secret War Documents. May, 1920. 

151. Present Day Conditions in Europe, by Henry P. Davison; Message of 
President Wilson to the Congress on the United States and the Armen- 
ian Mandate; Report of the American Military Mission to Armenia. 
June, 1920. 

152. Switzerland and the League of Nations: Documents Concerning the 
Accession of Switzerland to the League of Nations; the United States 
and the League of Nations: Reservations of the United States Senate 
of November, 1919, and March, 1920. July, 1920. 

153. The Treaty of Peace with Germany in the United States Senate, by 
George A. Finch. August, 1920. 

154. The National Research Council, by Vernon Kellogg; The International 
Organization of Scientific Research, by George Ellery Hale; The Inter- 
national Union of Academies and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, by Waldo G. Leland. September, 1920. 

155. Notes Exchanged on the Russian-Polish Situation by the United States, 
France and Poland. October, 1920. 

156. Presentation of the Saint-Gaudens Statue of Lincoln to the British 
People, July 28, 1920. November, 1920. 

157- The Draft Scheme of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
December 1920. 

158. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Inter- 
national and to the Russian Soviets. Part I. January, 1921. 

159.. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Interna- 
tional and to the Russian Soviets. Part IJ. February, 1921. 

160. Central European Relief, by Herbert Hoover; Relief for Europe, by 
Herbert Hoover; Intervention on Behalf of the Children in Countries 
Affected by the War, by the Swiss Delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations; The Typhus Epidemic in Central Europe, by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour; Report of the Special Commission on 
Typhus in Poland, to the Assembly of the League of Nations. March, 
1921. 

Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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